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Wayman A.M.E. Church 
Its Life And Times 


William Paul Quinn, a minister of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was the first circuit rider to make a 
Missionary Journey. As he rode, preached and fought his way 
across the mountains and the plains to the shores of the 
Mississippi River, he founded many churches in the name of the 
African Methodist Connection in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
Other circuit riders joined him after the Indiana Conference was 
organized. 


Paul Quinn’s early history gives his birthplace as Honduras with 
an Egyptian mother and a Spanish father who was a mahogany 
merchant . 


At the general conference of the A.M.E. Church in Philadelphia 
in 1836, Quinn was appointed a Missionary to black people in 
the western states, Ohio, Indiana and beyond. In 1840, the 
Indiana Conference was organized in Blue River, Indiana and 
Paul Quinn was elected the presiding elder. The conference 
encompassed the states of Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. 


When Quinn reached Bloomington, Illinois, there were some 
citizens with enough vision and zeal to establish a place of 
worship and education. Organization began in 1843. Moses Bird, 
Joseph Hobson and J.W. Hill were among those early settlers 
who felt the pressing need for religion and education among the 
Negroes of the area. 


Moses Bird was a grave digger in Bloomington who was born in 
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James Hill was a Virginian also. He operated a barbershop with a 
partner. Joseph Hobson was considered a man of means. 
According to the 1850 census, he had property and holdings 
upward of $700. By comparison, J.W. Hill and Moses Bird 
seemed to live in property comparable to white householders. 
This being in the $200 to $300 category. 


The first assembly was named the African Methodist Education 
Society and Church. January 16, 1847 a deed was consummated 
between Bird, Hobson and Hill, parties of the first part, and 
Henry and Mary Keeran, parties of the second part that secured 
the land for the sum of $20.00. A small frame building was 
erected the same year for the sum of $300.00 (1847). 


The City Directory of 1855 credits the first pastor as being 
Reverend PH. Ward in 1843 with 20 members. Ward was from 
North Carolina and after settling in Bloomington, he became a 
grocer. He would have been a man of some means and was 
prominent within the black community. Ward was given a 
probationary assignment in the Indiana Conference, and became 
an exhorter or evangelist permitted to hold services. 


1855 found Austin Woodford the pastor of the church with 50 
members. He was an early itinerant circuit rider in the beginning 
years of the Indiana District and worked closely with Bishop 
Quinn. 


The first church building was moved to the side of the lot in 
1859 and used as a parsonage. A new church was built when 
this building was moved for the sum of $3,000.00. The 1859 
building was enlarged in 1871 and the membership had grown 


to well over one hundred members. Reverend C.S. Jacobs came 
to pastor the church in 1879. 








The original plans for a church and school were implemented 
quickly by the organizers. The census of 1850 found a young 
teacher from Kentucky whose name was Matilda E. Davidson, 
age 21, being at the school. Mrs. Delores Shavers a long time 
citizen of Bloomington recalls hearing her uncle, Edward 
Thomas, who was a member of Wayman once saying that he had 
gone to school at Wayman before there were other schools 
available for African American students. 


The City Directory of 1866 credits this same building as being a 
school, under the supervision of Miss English with forty pupils 
in attendance. Not too much information can be found to 
substantiate these claims other than the Directory credit. 
Further information shows that May 27, 1872 James W. Hill, sole 
surviving member of the African Methodist Episcopal Education 
Society, party of the first part, deeded his right of property to 
William Wells, James Phillips, Richmond Holley, William Lee and 
Addison Newton, parties of the second part and Trustees of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church with a quit-claim deed filed 
in the County Court House of McLean County. 


In the spring of 1878 Reverend C. S. Smith joined the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. At a session of the Illinois 
Conference of 1881, he was granted a super-numerary relation 
in order that he might join the Cook Publishing Company of 
Chicago, Illinois. While at the publishing company, he became 
impressed with the utility and value of the Sunday School Union 
of the Methodist Church. So much so, that after he was assigned 
to Wayman Church here in Bloomington, he set up a printing 
press in the basement of the church. 


Here the literature of the Sunday School was published. 
Reverend Smith presented his plan to the Bishops Council held 























in New York City in May, 1882. This plan was not officially 
approved until the General Conference of 1884 in Baltimore, 
Maryland. In 1887, the Sunday School Union was moved to 
Nashville, Tennessee. Reverend Smith was unanimously elected 
to be the Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer and held this 
position until he was elected a bishop in 1900. 


Reverend Smith was a doctor of Medicine as well as a minister. 
Considered to be one of the ablest members of the Episcopate. 
When he laid down his pen, he had left a legacy that will stand 
the test of time in the history of the Church. Bishop Smith was 
eloquent in his style, a great debater. Few opponents could 
stand before him. 


The Church continued to grow and prosper doing the work of 
Christ. The Illinois Annual Conference of the Fourth Episcopal 
District was held in Bloomington under the leadership of Bishop 
A. E. Wayman. He opened the Conference on September 4, 
1895. This Conference closed on Tuesday, September 10, 1895. 
Many courtesies and honors were accorded the members of the 
conference. Reverend J. B. Coppin and Reverend J. M. Emory, 
editor of the Christian Advocate were visiting clergymen. 


The opening night observance was held at Armory Hall. There 
was a large attendance of local citizens. Mayor Heafer welcomed 
the visiting delegates to the city. The Mayor eulogized the work 
of the church for its 45,000 clergy, 500,000 members and 
$10,000,000 in property; a grand testimony to Christ and His 
religion. 


Governor Joseph Fifer, a native Bloomingtonian who was a 
former governor of Illinois, also spoke to the Assembly. He was 
very well received and loudly applauded when he praised the 








leadership of the Conference for being intelligent, scholarly and 
actively working for the right. This showed what progress had 
been made in so short a time since the abolition of slavery. 


Dr. Coppin of Philadelphia gave the main address. He spoke 
chiefly of Church and State. He did not ask that they be united 
but rather that they work as brothers in the cause of honesty, 
justice and right. Dr. Coppin concluded his message by stating, 
“I ask no man to invite me to his parlor, I do ask him to invite 
me to his work shop. I do not ask for social rights, I ask for work 
that is honorable and progressive.” 


Several of the ministers filled the pulpits of the local churches 
on Sunday. Bishop Wayman and Dr. Emory were at First 
Methodist Church, while others were in the surrounding area 
churches. The ordination of deacons was held here at Wayman 
with Reverend A. J. Burton delivering the sermon. 


The Conference closed on Tuesday, September 10th, shortly 
after the appointments were read. Reverend P C. Cooper who 
had been at Wayman for two years went to Decatur while 
Reverend C. H. Sheen who had served the Danville church was 
appointed to Bloomington. 


January 26, 1910, Dr. E. G. Covington, secretary of the Trustee 
Board of the church, attested to the fact that he, Charles Lewis, 
Henry Clay Green, John A. Ford, and Luther B. Anson were the 
trustees and Wayman African Methodist Episcopal Church was 
the name of the church. This document was filed in the County 
Court House. 


Many activities have been promoted and consummated to keep 
the church active and alive. Each minister has brought his own 
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special talents and ideas to keep the church progressing. Some 
years were much more noteworthy than others. An extensive 
remodeling plan was started with Reverend C. W. Stratton who 
guided the first improvements on the interior of the church. A 
new sanctuary floor was installed under his direction. Reverend 
Newell Guy directed further improvements that saw the 
beginning of a new wall in the lower level, and an improved 
approach to the front of the church. 


In 1960, Reverend William Lawton came to the church and 
undertook to build a new parsonage. This work was completed 
in 1962. On August 19, 1962, a dedication service was held with 
an Open House. The parsonage was finished at a cost of 
$11,000. Bishop George W. Baber was here and conducted the 
dedication services. 


Reverend Walter Walters Jr. succeeded Reverend Lawton as 
pastor in 1970. Again it was necessary to upgrade the church. 
1971 remodeling included covering of the walls and ceiling of 
the pulpit and choir areas and installation of new carpeting. 
1972 remodeling began in the remainder of the church. Walls 
and ceiling were recovered; new lighting was installed in the 
sanctuary and vestibule and the lower level. New windows and 
carpeting in 1973 completed the extensive work of remodeling. 
Rev. Walters’ quiet dignity, his vision and confidence did much 
to encourage us in this progressive effort. 


Dr. Joseph Durham, a history professor at Illinois State 
University, assembled facts concerning the twin cities 
(Bloomington -Normal). He detailed the longevity of Wayman 
Church and the progress of its people as well as all Black citizens 
at an observance of Negro History Week, March 6, 1971. The 
thrust of his remarks pertained to the struggles of the sixties. His 








subject was “Black Hopes of 1870 Read Like Those of 1970.’ 


April 22, 1973 several members of the church were honored for 
their years of service to the church. Among those honored were 
Mrs. Nevada Bonds, Mrs. Mable Henderson, Mrs. Effie Spears, 
Mrs. Ethel Jones, Mrs. Corrie Davis, Mrs. Myrtle Walton, Mrs. 
Dorothy Miller, Mrs. Sarah Nunley, Mrs. Lee Harris and Mrs. 
Mabel Garland. 


Later in April, on Friday the 28th, Mr. Charles Evers, the mayor 
of Fayetteville, Mississippi, spoke at the 130th Anniversary of the 
church. 


This Banquet was held at the Consistory and was well attended. 
Mr. Evers spoke on the role of the church as it helped and 
hindered Black people. 


Because Wayman is a Centenarian among organizations here in 
McLean County, periodic observances are held. Until February 
14, 1993, this was the only church in the city that was on its 
original sight. 


The McLean County Historical Society selected our church to be 
listed as one of the historical sites of the county during the 
bicentennial year. A plaque was placed on the front of the 
church for all passersby to see. A picture of the church with a 
short background sketch was used with other selections in a 
bicentennial calendar that was distributed to publicize the 
bicentennial and the Historical Society. 


Sunday, April 25, 1976, Dr. Paul Bushnell, professor of history at 
Illinois Wesleyan University, gave the keynote address on a 
program sponsored by the Steward Board of the church to 




















celebrate the bicentennial. Dr. Bushnell's topic was “A Past to 
Remember, A Future to Mold” This was a high moment in our 
church with an interesting program and fellowship with a social 
hour following the program. 


Reverend M.E Traylor was assigned to Wayman Church at the 


Annual Conference in August, 1976. He had served as Presiding © 


Elder of the Cairo District of the Illinois Conference for eight 
years prior to coming here. He has worked very faithfully to 
help the church solve some of the problems that were existing 
because of the rapid changing of pastors in the two years prior 
to his coming. 


Reverend M.E Traylor retired from active service in the Annual 
Conference of 1977. Reverend Esau Williams and his family 
served in this post for one year. Because of ill health, Rev. 
Williams requested a transfer into his home conference. 


In August of 1978, Reverend David Jarrett came to Wayman. He 
had a good rapport with the young people, both in town and at 
the university in Normal. He was finishing up his education 
during this time. Reverend and Mrs. Jarrett were blessed with a 
son during their tenure here. This was the first time in many, 
many years that there was a baby born in our parsonage. During 
this time a drive was started to request funds from the 
Expansion Fund for renovation of the church exterior. These 
funds were granted to the church at the close of the Annual 
Conference in 1979. 


Reverend W. Mordeau Williams was transferred to Wayman 
Church in October of 1980. The church had contracted for, and 
additional work had begun on the church exterior. Reverend 
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Williams was returned to Wayman in 1981. He became ill and 
died August 23, 1983. 


Our present pastor, Rev. Robert E. Harvey was assigned to 
Wayman Church in September, 1990 at the Illinois Conference. 
The dynamic young minister brought new vision, insight and 
energy to the Church. His enthusiasm was apparent with the 
changing method of organization which brought us back to the 
General Discipline of the Church. Rev. Harvey had been assistant 
minister at St. Peter's A.M.E. Church, Decatur, Illinois for eight 
years. This experience was evident as he moved toward a 
renewed spiritual and corporate leader of the membership. 


Rev. Harvey is a sergeant of the Decatur Police Department in 
addition to being minister of Wayman. His great interest ín 
young people there has carried over to our church during his 
ministry. 


His new direction was to move the congregation to a church 
that (1) expanded facilities for outreach programs and growth, 
(2) was accessible to the handicapped and had adequate parking 
facilities; therefore, the property at 804 N. Center Street was put 
on the market the summer of 1992 and the Trustees began a 
search for a different church. This was accomplished and on 
February 14, 1993, the first service was held at the new 
location, 803 W. Olive St. 








In Memorium 


Servant of God - well done 


Reverend Richard D. Smith served as our Presiding Elder for | 
nineteen years. He instructed us in many puzzling situations. | 
He guided us over the rough places in our church life. | 








He made his home in East Moline where he died, January 10, 
1993. His funeral was January 15 and he was buried in his 
home town, Alton, Illinois. 


He was respected and loved by the members of Wayman and 
the memory of his teaching will live with us through the years. 
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Honor Roll of Pastors 


1843 - 1993 


Phillip H. Ward 
Austin Woodford 
James Curtis 
Abram T. Hall 
Joshua Mitchell 
Madison Paterson 
Aenus McIntosh 
E. C. Joiner 
Daniel Winslow 
Peter C. Cooper 
John W. Malone 

S. C. Jacobs 

H. Simons 
Charles Spencer Smith 
J. E Dyson 

J. B. Dawson 
Thomas A. Clark 
H. DePugh 

P. C. Cooper 

J. William H. Jackson 
George A. Brown 
Harry Lackey 
William M. Collins 
James Johnson 
James J. Evans 
Jason Bundy 

Paul Yeager 

S. A. Hardison 


Henry Simons 
Robert H. Cato 
C. W. Smith 

S. B. Jones 

J. W. Oliver 

N. G. Robinson 
Edward King 

W. W. Wright 

J. H. Sydes 

C. D. Wiley 

I. C. Daniels 

C. W. Stratton 
Newell Guy 

G. P. Jones 
William Lawton 
Ira Burton 
Simeon Johnson 
N. Boyd Patrick 
Walter Walters 
Thomas Elmore 
Jon Cummins 
Max T. Traylor 
Esau Williams 
David Jarrett 
Mordeau Williams 
Eugene Johnson 
Robert Thorpe 
Robert E. Harvey 



























































Archeological Dig 


The dig at Wayman A.M.E. Church was significant for two 
reasons. First being that this area had been in the possession of 
African Americans for 150 years. Second it was the belief of 
archeologist that church property did not yield much in the 
nature of artifacts; so very little has been done in America with 
churches. 


In the summer of 1992, at the request of the church, an 
archeological dig was scheduled to take place at the Wayman 
African Methodist Episcopal Church at 806 N. Center Street in 
Bloomington. The congregation had put the church property on 
the market, desiring a larger facility. The Wayman AME Church 
had continuously been located at the 806 N. Center Street 
address since 1843. This made the church not only the oldest 
black church in Bloomington but also the oldest continuously 
occupied church location in Bloomington. 


Beginning in the last week of July, 1992, employees and interns 
of the Midwest Archaeology Research Center at Illinois State 
University and volunteers from both the McLean County 
Historical Society and the Bloomington-Normal Black History 
Project laid out five excavation units running along the west and 
south perimeters of the church property. Each unit measured 2 
meters by 2 meters. Excavation was conducted at approximately 
20 centimeter intervals in each unit. Features and artifacts were 
diagramed and photographed with notations recorded in field 
survey notebooks. Artifacts were carefully removed, bagged, and 
labeled for further analysis. 


Unit one was laid out in the approximate location of the 
shed/privy structure shown on the Sandborn Maps. It quickly 














became apparent that the excavation in unit one was revealing 
the wooden foundation of a structure with a heavy 
concentration of glass and ceramic shards. Unit one was 
extended by a 2 meter by 2 meter unit on the south end of unit 
one. This extension was then labeled as unit six ; and, 
henceforth, the combined units were referred to as units one 
and six. 


This unit was excavated to a depth of 120 cm which had been 
reached after eight separate levels of excavation. For the 
purpose of this paper, all of the artifacts were analyzed from the 
two lowest levels, levels seven and eight. A bottle analysis was- 
conducted on all complete bottles recovered from all levels of 
unit one and six. 


Overall, units one and six yielded, literally, thousands of artifacts. 
Level seven, feature four alone yielded twelve pieces of faunal 
remains, seven pieces of flat glass, forty-three pieces of ceramic 
shards, 1,028 pieces of curved bottle glass, forty-two bottle 
bases, forty-nine necks, and seventy-three complete bottles. 


Due to the tremendous volume of cultural material recovered 
from all levels of unit one and six, it was decided to limit analysis 
to the recovered complete bottles. There are two reasons for 
focusing on the complete bottles. First, due to the 
manufacturing techniques of bottle production, it is fairly easy to 
date bottles and, thereby, establish a date range for each level. 
Second, an overwhelming number of the recovered bottles were 
medicinal, and by focusing on these, it was thought an insight 
could be achieved into the health care of a black community and 
possibly the role the church took part in this health care. The 
premise of this analysis is that due to racial discrimination, 


blacks of the late nineteenth century would have been excluded 








from traditional health care available to the white community 
and would have had to develop some system of caring for 
themselves. 


Unit one and six yielded a total of 173 complete bottles. The 
following is a breakdown of the bottles by functional categories 
with the numerical count and the percentage this count 
represents in parenthesis. The smallest category was simply 
labeled miscellaneous and was comprised entirely of ink/glue 
bottles. In this category, there were 4(2.3%) bottles. In the 
alcoholic beverage category, there were 15(8.7%) bottles. The 
nonalcoholic beverage category had 17(9.8%) bottles and were 
primarily soda bottles. The foodways category had 14(8.1%) 
bottles and were mostly condiment and spice bottles. The 
largest category was health ways and accounted for 123(71.1%) 
bottles. Of these bottles, 79.7% or 98 bottles were 
prescription/pharmaceutical bottles. The remaining 25(20.3%) 
bottles were patent medicine bottles. 


By examining the manufacturing techniques visible on the 173 
bottles, median date ranges for each level and feature were 
tabulated. 


Level seven, feature four had the heaviest concentration of 
bottles with 76. Fifty-four of these were in the category of 
healthways, and, of these, fifty were 
prescription/pharmaceutical. In actuality, these numbers would 
nearly double by adding in the count of broken bottles. There 
were at least forty-two broken bottles recovered from this level 
alone, and nearly all of them were prescription/pharmaceutical. 


In summary, of the 173 complete bottles recovered, 71.1% are 
related to health care. Of these health-care bottles, 79.7% are 





























prescription/ pharmaceutical. The numerical count and 
percentage would significantly increase by inclusion of the 
identifiable bottle fragments. The question arising from this 
analysis is: Why were there so many health care bottles 
deposited in the privy pit of the church , especially the high 
number of prescription/pharmaceutical bottles? Most of these 
bottles were deposited between 1893 and 1897. What was going 
on at the church during this time period? 


The large number of medicinal bottles recovered from unit one 
and six were deposited between 1893 and 1897. This would 
seem to indicate something was occurring during this time 
period; necessitating the consumption of large amounts of 
medicines by someone or some people connected with the 
church. Exactly, why this consumption of large amounts of 
medicines occurred, appeared to be a mystery. Only by 
searching the historical documents has this mystery been 


unraveled. 


During the first week of August, 1992, it was becoming clear to 
the excavators that unit one and six were yielding an unusually 
large number of medicinal bottles, and it was evident this 
material dated from the late nineteenth century. Initial field 
interpretation of the artifacts led to the theory a medical clinic 
may have been associated with the church. 


The medicine bottle deposition in the Bloomington AME Church 
privy pit has to be considered within the context of the 
prevailing attitudes and events of the 1890's. It was an era where 
advances in microbe biology had divided the medical world into 
the “old” and the “new” way of diagnosing and treating diseases. 
Vaccines were being introduced into medical treatment but 
were resisted by doctor and patient alike. Local epidemics were 





either ignored or not acknowledged at all until after they had 
played out, for fear such news would panic the citizens and hurt 
local trade. 


There were influenza outbreaks in Bloomington in 1890 and 
1891. Both waves were followed by outbreaks of croup 
diphtheria, the most serious in 1890. Croup diphtheria flared up 
again in 1897, 1898, and 1899, but the disease was not as 
serious due to the vaccines made available in 1895. Scarlet fever 
was also a recurrent disease with outbreaks in 1890, 1892, and 
1898. The 1893 flare-up was comparatively small but had a very 
high mortality rate. 


Prior to 1900, the city's blacks must have had to pretty much 

fend for themselves whenever illness struck. Even if St. Josephs’ 
Hospital was nondiscriminatory, the magnitude of the influenza 
and croup diphtheria epidemics of the early 1890’s would have 


overflowed the small hospital. 












































Much was found in the excavation besides bottles 
Coins 


Toys: 
Marbles 
Doll’s head (partial) 


Bones: 
Chicken 


Beef 
Jawbone of pig with teeth attached 


Ornamental pieces 

Utensils 

Ceramics pieces 

Glass — both table & window 
Coal Stove parts 

Shoe remnants 

Pipe parts (smoking) 

Metal fragments 
Nails-Pans-Granite remains 
Buttons 

Name Plate — G. W. Brown 


A small exhibit, loaned by the Midwest Archeological and 


Research Center, is in the Fellowship Hall of Wayman AME 
Church, 803 W. Olive. 





Individuals Who Worked on the Dig 


Department of SASW, ISU 
Dr. Mildred Pratt 


Midwest Archaeological Research Center 
Dave Babson 


Mark Groover 
Melanie Cabak 


Bloomington 
Elaine Bell 


Michael Boyd 
Minor Myers III 
John Muirhead 
John Muirhead Jr. 
DeBrina Perez 
Annie Roberts 
Kristine Schulz 
Caribel Washington 


El Paso 
Michael Dowden 


Fairbury 
Virginia McPherson 


Lexington 
Josh Thompson 


Normal 
Brent and Bryson Englen 
Ben Howard-McKinney 
Nate Mullins 


Pekin 
Kent P Slack 


Tulsa, OK 





Brad Snyder 
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Appreciation 


That future generations shall know the path, the way and the 
distance faith has brought us, we dedicate this history of One 
Hundred Fifty years of continuous effort in the name of Our 
Lord as Kingdom Builders for Wayman A.M.E. Church, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


Each generation has stood on the shoulders of those who came 
before to improve, expand and perpetuate the ideals brought 


forth by Richard Allen, the founder of the A.M.E. Church. 


May our thank you be carried on the winds of time that none 
should go unrewarded for their work. 


Caribel Washington 
Historian 


Scott Wagers 
Archeology Writer 


Connie Brown 
Make up Editor 


Burt Mercier 


Printer 














